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THE HOPE OF THE FUTURE 

BY THOMAS CALLANDER 

Speaking at the inaugural meeting of the Institute of Physics 
on "the hope he had for the world," Mr. Balfour focussed atten- 
tion once more on the r61e reserved for science. " By the growth 
of science," he said, "invention would give comfort and leisure 
where at present discomfort and labor were the only means of 
producing an article. . . . That was the idea of progress 
which held out most hope for the future, and that was based on 
the work of men who were engaged, as they were engaged, upon 
probing to the bottom the secrets of Nature." 

In this simple, engaging way Mr. Balfour reiterates a message 
which has perhaps a greater vogue among thinking people than is 
enjoyed by any other modern gospel. The truth contained in it 
is so manifest, and the bearings of it are so familiar, that it is su- 
perflous to elaborate the theme. To convert the potential bounty 
of Nature into actual wealth for human consumption is an ab- 
sorbing and legitimate task for all concerned. For the scientist 
the exhilaration of discovery, the sense of solid work done for so- 
ciety, the reasonable prospect of substantial personal gain, are a 
sufficient incentive to instant research. For the community at 
large the sheer material benefits of genuine research, benefits 
"gross as a mountain, open, palpable", are a guarantee that 
scientific effort will never flag for lack of moral and physical sup- 
port. Well may Mr. Balfour emphasize the function of science in 
resolving the perplexities into which the nations have been plunged. 

Eminently practical as the problem and its solution appear 
when stated in the conventional way, there are grave reasons for 
regarding the solution as in a high degree illusory. It is too sim- 
ple to be effectual. The very proofs that already science has enor- 
mously eased the laborious lot of multitudes are a disproof of its 
power to exorcise the evil spirit which torments the world. 
Science, organization, machinery, have done wonders. A modern 
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economist calculates that these things have placed the equivalent 
of twenty slaves at the_ service of each family in a progressive 
country; and there can be no question of the big access of com- 
fort and leisure thus enjoyed by the average citizen. Material 
wants have increased at a much faster pace than the satisfactions 
procurable, and if modern science and industry have provided 
a marvellous material equipment for society, in ability to dif- 
fuse contentment throughout society they have been singularly 
ineffective. 

It is not the purpose of this article to contend that exploitation 
of wealth, the pursuit of material success, is immoral or improper. 
Otherworldliness and asceticism we set aside as irrelevant, regard- 
ing them as elements in a wider view of human destiny than we 
need adopt here. As a safe, practical guide, whom no one would 
censure as a visionary or saint, we may follow Aristotle. Asceti- 
cism certainly finds no favor in his eyes, as anyone who dabbles in 
philosophy soon learns. Decisively as Aristotle rejects the sug- 
gestion that the acquisition of worldly goods is the end for man, 
and its attainment happiness, he nevertheless accords to external 
possessions a necessary place in the good life. Modern philosophy 
would refuse to concede so much as Aristotle to external goods, 
but it would admit that the material progress of a community is 
a sign of, and constitutes part of, real progress. Few would agree 
that poverty, or pain, is a necessary condition of right living, al- 
though their positive function in the scheme of life is not to be 
ignored. Yet one is well within the mark in contending that 
the rampant vice of western civilization is the abnormal absorp- 
tion in material success. 

To convince those who are inclined to be sceptical should not 
be difficult. It is surely beyond dispute that where an impulse 
becomes a passion, and where that passion is so inflamed as to im- 
pair or destroy the very means of its own gratification, the im- 
pulse has become a vicious one. It may be a delicate problem to 
say at what point the impulse to create and enjoy wealth becomes 
vicious; but the doctrine of virtue as a mean contains an element 
of irrefragable truth which does apply here. By excess good can 
become evil: and the point at which a good principle becomes evil 
has long been passed when its further realization spells self -destruc- 
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tion. Materialism in Europe and America passed the danger- 
point long ago. Like Kronos grown to full estate and "swollen 
with pride," material success, when subjected to no higher purpose, 
is eternally doomed to mutilate the physical universe, which is its 
parent, and swallow the blessings which are its children . Through 
hypertrophy materialism has become a disease. The most salient 
example is the greed which disgorged upon Europe the destroying 
forces of the Great War, and which continues to paralyze the pro- 
ductivity of every community to-day, through the furious pas- 
sions of class concupiscence which the disease inspires. 

A hundred palliatives for this ruinous phase of materialism are 
daily offered to an uneasy world. Religion continues to proclaim 
her consolations, doubtfully in many quarters; as if, after all, the 
spiritual may be less real than the material. Organization, tech- 
nical and labor-saving devices, profit-sharing, joint-control, com- 
pulsory insurance, all the schemes for restricting free competition 
— these and much more have been tried, without avail, and with- 
out any prospect of lasting success. Russia, in a fever of ma- 
terialism, thought to scrap the whole civilized modern system, 
while enjoying the fruits, and rattled back to the barbarism of 
nomad Scythia and worse. There is no health in the panaceas 
that merely change the name and quantity of the homoeopathic 
dose. In his heart every sincere, sane man knows that something 
other than material agencies must be brought to bear upon the 
existing evils if they are to diminish or pass away. Greater pro- 
duction and more thrift imply a different attitude of mind, a 
changed temper. The whole gamut of economic expedients from 
unlimited competition to despotic communism has been run 
through. There is no way out by paths cut in the tangled for- 
ests of materialism. The path to health and safety points up- 
ward as well as onward. 

For the reasons briefly outlined the suggestion is offered that 
the cure for the present world-sickness indicated by Mr. Balfour 
will fail of its purpose. It is too redolent of the materialism which 
it is intended to counteract or appease; and accordingly we are en- 
titled to look elsewhere for a remedy. That the remedy is sought 
in a familiar quarter, in education, and that the specific form of 
the remedy is a matter of controversy, need occasion no surprise. 
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Not for the first time does civilized society seem to make a 
fresh start. The Great War does plant a conspicuous milestone 
on the line of march, but there are others. We have only to go 
back about a century to find an era of "reconstruction" identical 
in many features with the present crisis. The "sophisters, econ- 
omists and calculators" whom Edmund Burke discerned as the 
real corrupters of the age have their counterparts in our own day. 
In essence the lesson extracted from the French Revolution by 
Carlyle is the same as that which Burke enforced; and the wars of 
1870 and 1914 confirm Carlyle's diagnosis; pace Mr. Wells, who 
avers that Carlyle's exposition is in many respects "evil-spirited. " 
What matters is that, just as the warning of France saved Europe, 
so the more terrible warning of Russia is saving the western world. 
If modern democracies carry on without passing through the fur- 
nace of Russification, we have to thank for that the recoil of many 
a brooding and resentful heart from the spectacle of woe presented 
by the mightiest nation that ever thought to redress partial griev- 
ances by universal wrong. 

Among those who watched the French people as they struggled 
slowly through revolution and defeat to renewed life were their 
neighbors to the East. Many and mixed were the judgments 
passed on the shifting scene: but the event has proved, and will 
prove again, that the great men see most of the game. Of all the 
spectators who viewed the European cataclysm the most balanced 
and profound was the philosopher Hegel, and we are not likely to 
be far astray if we accept his verdict on the ultimate cause of the 
self-inflicted agonies of the French republic and nation. In his 
opinion the French, and other peoples of his time, made the su- 
preme blunder of trying to found the new order on principles of 
materialism. For himself and his friends he had marked out a 
different path: the task of rebuilding a shattered society by a dis- 
cipline and training of mind and character, in home and school 
and state. Not merely as a speculative genius, but as an active 
worker in the practical enterprise of educating the young, Hegel 
advisedly lays the emphasis, where it ought to go, on the mental 
background, on the spiritual and ethical milieu which the revolu- 
tionaries had despised, and for lack of which the fabric of material 
success, imposing as it seemed, came down with a crash. The 
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revolutionary movement, in so far as it was a calamity, he stig- 
matizes as simply materialistic in essence, and turns with cheer- 
ful optimism to his self-chosen mission. 

Like professing reformers at the present day, and with as good 
reason, Hegel feels himself to be standing at the door of a new era. 
His government, he observes, had furthered the general popular 
education by the completion of the national schools, thereby fur- 
nishing for all the means of learning what is essential to them as 
human beings, and useful for their station in life. One measure 
was the establishment of a type of school in which scientific and 
technical education could be pursued independently of ancient 
literature. In the other class of school, such as he himself directed, 
the old language study was retained, partly as a higher means of 
education open to everyone, partly as a solid basis of advanced 
scholarship. To the objection that the concentration on classi- 
cal learning, made possible by the division of schools into two 
types, would result in one-sidedness, Hegel's answer is that con- 
centration alone can yield the depth and power which render 
many-sidedness possible: while the anxiety that goes in fear of 
one-sidedness is too often the concomitant of the feebleness that 
is capable merely of many-sided and inconsequent superficiality. 

To the suggestion that the civilization of the newer world, the 
enlightenment, the advance in all the arts and sciences, had worn 
out the children's shoes of the Greeks and Romans, and outgrown 
the antique leading-strings, Hegel gives no quarter: 

If we grant that in general we must start from what is super-excellent, then 
for higher learning the literature of the Greeks above all, and next of the Ro- 
mans, must be and remain the foundation. By their perfection and grandeur 
these masterpieces must be the spiritual bath, the profane baptism which gives 
to the soul the first indelible tone and tincture for taste and science. And for 
this imitation a general, external, acquaintance with the ancients is not enough; 
but we must put ourselves out to board and lodge with them, to absorb their 
atmosphere, their ideas, their manners, even if need be their errors and prej- 
udices, and to become at home in that world — the most beautiful that has been 

Hegel is no trimmer, but he is no unbalanced enthusiast; and if 
his confident tone ruffles the susceptibilities of the utilitarians 
they ought to derive comfort from the reflection that Hegel of all 
men had earned his title to speak with authority. His works at 
large reveal, what indeed he himself asserts, that of the sum of 
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high human achievement he knew all the best. It was also part 
of his good fortune that the forces in favor of the classical move- 
ment with which he identified himself were sufficiently powerful 
to hold in check the short-sighted advocates of cheap, popular sub- 
stitutes. The fight to-day is waged on similar lines, both of at- 
tack and defense; and the general character of the men on either 
side is the same. 

We have an equally memorable declaration from Kant, who is 
led, in a discussion of the propaedeutic to fine art, to lay stress 
on the — 

culture which is to be got from those kinds of knowledge commonly called 
humaniora: on the ground that humanity lies, on the one hand, in the general 
feeling of sympathy, and, on the other, in the faculty of communicating our in- 
most thoughts and feelings. For these two qualities taken together consti- 
tute that social spirit, which is characteristic of human nature, and by which it 
frees itself from the limitations of animal life. The age and nation in which 
that impulse towards that regular social life, by which a people becomes a com- 
munity, contended successfully with the great and difficult task of uniting free- 
dom (and equality) with a compulsion (springing from reverence and loyalty 
rather than of fear) — such an age and such a nation were naturally the discov- 
erers of the art of reciprocal communication of ideas between the cultured and 
the less cultured classes; an art by which the large-mindedness and refinement 
characteristic of the former is united with the simplicity and originality char- 
acteristic of the latter. And, when once discovered, this middle term between 
the higher culture and bare nature furnished that true standard for taste, as the 
sense common to all men, which no general rules can supply. Hardly will it be 
possible for any later age to dispense with the types of excellence in art and 
literature which were then produced: for a later age must stand less close to na- 
ture, and, without permanent patterns to copy, it would be apt to lose the very 
idea of that happy union of the self-restraint of culture with the force and truth 
of free nature, which were then found in one and the same people. 

It is an identical train of thought that prompted Mr. Bernard 
Bosanquet, when dealing with the proposal to find substitutes for 
the classical discipline, and especially for Greek philosophy, in 
Civics and so forth, to express himself as follows : 

I have seen many modern handbooks of social wisdom, ethics and the like: 
but though many of them would be excellent supplements to Plato's Re- 
public, I have never seen one that seemed to me to lay the foundations of 
social ethics with such great foundation-stones as Plato uses. I do not much 
believe that anyone can ever again see the outlines of the moral fabric so 
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simply and distinctly as Plato and Aristotle saw them — men of transcendent 
genius meeting with the phenomenon while it still was fresh and interesting, 
but had, by the good fortune of the world, developed enough of its character- 
istics to betray to the eye of genius its supreme importance. 

If the educational issue thus outlined were to be decided by the 
calibre of the leaders, the result would not be in doubt for a mo- 
ment. The Princeton volume, The Value of the Classics, speaks 
for the elite of the American nation, and should be sufficient to 
protect humanism from further inroads. Their recorded judg- 
ment is in close agreement with the unanimous finding of the 
French Academy, and with the practice of the foremost European 
countries. In Britain the long list of sympathizers headed by 
Cromer, Bryce, Morley, Rosebery, Haldane, Halsbury, Osier, 
make Lankester, Wells, Johnston and their numerous compeers 
helplessly kick the beam, when weighed in the scales of intellec- 
tual distinction. The finest minds of Europe and America hold, 
and for a century have held, but one view regarding the basis of 
our common culture. 

In a distracted age like the present when, upon the heels of a 
devastating war between groups of nations, society is cursed and 
torn with far more sordid wars between groups within every na- 
tion, the need for a lofty and disinterested objective is indeed 
acute. Millions of unbuilt houses proclaim that " the very stones 
cry out." The curse of western civilization is just that it is ma- 
terialistic to excess. To foster that vice of materialism by 
concentrating the minds of the rising generation on utilitarian 
requirements during its higher education is to sow the seed for 
still more desolating domestic and foreign strife. To degrade 
college life by insistence on the "concrete opportunities" with 
which it must "connect individuals" is to invite speedy retri- 
bution. The hunt for new sources of wealth and new methods 
of production and distribution will go on and on: the incentive 
is omnipresent and the rewards are "concrete." A modern 
democracy possesses colossal productive capacity, far exceeding 
anything the world ever knew. Along with that capacity for 
production goes an expanding capacity for the consumption of 
external goods, an insatiable capacity which is at the root of the 
frantic quarrels about their division. 
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A better temper is the only solution of these quarrels. Every 
economic device, every mechanical readjustment, leads to more 
violent convulsions, and, apart from grievous material losses, we 
are confronted on all sides by millions of sullen and embittered 
people whose rising standard of comfort is like oil upon the flames 
of their discontent. Those modern democracies that have not 
"rattled back to barbarism" have been fortunate in having a 
more solid cultural basis than, say, Russia. The exotic and 
superficial French polish of the Russian Intelligentsia proved a 
weak barrier against the agents of crude materialism, masquer- 
ading as abstract and universal philanthropists. In more favored 
countries, doctrinaires of the Lenin type have so far been baffled 
by one thing — the cultural milieu of which Matthew Arnold was 
an eloquent champion. Such a social sentiment as he sketched 
and helped to promote is the most potent thing in the world. 
It is the ground out of which all healthy individual and social 
life springs, the bedrock on which alone an enduring structure 
even of economics can be raised. 

To the teachers of classics and their friends is entrusted the 
task of keeping alive the culture of the Greeks and Romans. 
The very core of that culture is classical poetry, in which thought 
and feeling meet. As the meeting point of thought and feeling, 
with its unique capacity to form the will, and mould taste and 
character, poetry has a wider appeal and a larger duty to fulfill 
than any other art or function of life. The power of a few hymns 
and songs to minister to the wants of a simple society is a hint of 
what poetry means. At some distance from poetry comes a work 
like The Republic, which Emerson considered almost enough 
for the education of the race. Here the elements of feeling are 
less prominent: the intellectual and ethical interests are upper- 
most. In poetry alone is the element of beauty adequately 
bodied forth, sharing its indivisible supremacy with reason and 
tending to find itself in the highest individuality, which again 
is the ultimate good. Where art and music are relatively sub- 
ordinate the discipline of the emotions and their stimulation by 
noble poetry must be the first care of the educator. 

If we ask what men and women ultimately love and treasure, 
we must admit that it is a noble personality : the final standard 
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is individuality. To that standard all other values are relative. 
Intellect, wit, refinement, character, joy in the beautiful, are all 
elements in the cultivated mind. If we seek the highest warrant 
for this truism we cannot do better than go to Shakespeare. A 
single hero like Hamlet teaches us all we need to know about the 
essence of Shakespeare's philosophy of life. When he bids Ham- 
let farewell — "Now cracks a noble heart" — we hear Shakespeare 
himself saluting an all but perfect embodiment of his own ideal. 
What Shakespeare prizes above all else in the world it is our duty 
to cherish and defend. It is not our fault if the blind bard of 
Chios, "the low-roofed tenement of Socrates", il Mantovano, 
and "the pale Galilean" Himself, are symbols of a tradition 
which coarse utilitarians in their hearts despise. The uphill task 
of handing on the torch is rendered doubly difficult by the neces- 
sity of proving that culture is no mere fragrance exhaled by the 
wine of life but the very stuff of which it consists. 

The bitter need of more idealism, not in the form of a bogus 
philanthropy with its illusory minimum of ten thousand a year 
for all, but in the form of an enriched inner life, the riches of 
which are not depleted by use but replenished and recreated — 
such is the need of our time, and such is the hope of the future. 
It is the fate of individuals and nations that such idealism forces 
itself upon them by suffering, if they refuse to accord the effort 
involved in a willing acceptance. The temples to which the young 
should be directed are not on the fat Boeotian plains, but on the 
hillsides and the mountain-tops, as Browning knew; but once 
the higher altitudes are reached, the recompense is instant and 
abundant — a wider prospect, beauty undreamt of, greater range 
and clearness of vision, a diviner air; while the company gathered 
there is the choicest of the human race, and within the temples are 
the immortal gods. 

Thomas Callander. 



